FEET OF CLAY

"I should very much have liked, my dear Simon/* he said, "to have
kept a place for you. Unfortunately the refusal of your friend Stenn,
which prevents my national coalition being based as broadly as I could
wish, also prevents me, you understand, don't you ... ?"

Then, as if there were not a minute to lose, even though the country
had managed without a government for ten days, he took his new col-
leagues at midnight to present them to the President of the Republic.

The following morning the newspapers carried banner headlines:

THE ROUSSEAU GOVERNMENT COMPLETE

A huge photograph of the Cabinet, taken by flashlight on the steps
of the Elysee, informed France that the same faces, ravaged by ambition
and insomnia, had grown on the hydra once again, the same bald skulls,
the same vacant smiles, the same jowls, the same spectacles and the
same beards.

Rousseau, in a quarter of an hour, had to digest reading matter
which would normally have kept him happy for a fortnight: "The
new Prime Minister's career... Anatole Rousseau, the man to restore
confidence..."

"This is something like a Government!" cried Rousseau, slapping
the pile of newspapers with the back of his hand.

"Put all these on one side, Dupetit; I'll read them when I've got a
little more time,"

Then, in the afternoon, the hydra went and placed its multiple
bottom on the Government bench in the Palais Bourbon. On the
Bourse the bonds had gone up, which was a good augury. It was ex-
pected that the Government could count on a majority of nineteen
votes. Rousseau obtained thirty-one, and from then on believed himself
firmly in the saddle.

He had, of course, kept the Ministry of Finance for himself. With no
reasonable basis for his belief, Rousseau thought that the hour of great,
durable governments, similar to those of the early days of the Republic,
had struck once more on the boule clock. Where all his colleagues had
failed during the last ten years, he believed that he would succeed. As
he made his governmental speech, which was largely similar to those
of his predecessors, he convinced himself of the strength, profundity and
evident truth of his words, although, when they had been uttered by
others, they had seemed to him to be "nothing but cafs meat."

He was going to conclude the Strinberg loan, and from then on per-
form a series of miracles: score repeated successes in Parliament and
before public opinion, restore the situation in a few weeks, pass the
budget before the end of the year, create general prosperity and visit in
considerable pomp the war-damaged areas which would have been
reconstructed in record time... The well-being of France now became
his personal concern. He would continue to govern for two years, four
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